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EDITORIAL 


An Open Letter 
to F.Currey 



This editorial, developed by 
the publishers of Bus World anil Passenger 
Train Journal< also appears in the 
current issue of PTJ 




item: Former Tmilmiys head and Dallas Transit chairman Fred 
G. Cur mforms an investment group to purchase the intercity 
bus business of Greyhound Lines Inc ,; the sale is set to close 
in March. Currey plans to expand the operations of the ailing 
^-year-old carrier, possibly bring back bus operations into 
small towns abandoned by the 'Hound over the past fen years. 

W e are happy that Greyhound management will soon be in 
more innovative hands. We respectfully suggest that this 
transfer of control provides perhaps the last opportunity 
to drastically restructure ground transport in the U.S. 

For many years, Amtrak and its predecessors, Greyhound, 
Trail ways and [heir antecedents and the airlines have been locked in 
vigorous competition for some 15 percent of the U.S. intercity travel 
market, fighting tooth and nail for the crumbs the automobile has left 
behind, much in the manner of stray dogs in an alley behind a super- 
market. Very seldom did it occur to their respective managements to 
mount a joint offensive against the real competition. 

In fact, so infused with the spirit of free enterprise were the car¬ 
riers, as long as it suited their ends, of course, that bitterly fought 
battles for potential customers erupted even within their respective 
industries. Railroad battled railroad, bus company fought bus com¬ 
pany, and airline tussled with airline—in some cases with the fervor 
ot a holy war: what energy was left over was spent in additional 
hostilities that crossed modal lines. 

Meanwhile, of course, the real villain—the private automobile— 
increased its market share to an overwhelming majority, all at the 
expense of the mass carriers, who were preoccupied with their own 
costly internecine rivalries. 

After World Warn, the auto gained primacy, and the battle for the 
hearts and minds of the traveler turned into a rout, with Detroit's crea¬ 
tion ruling the roads, so to speak, while most carriers—road, rail and 
air— sul fered staggering losses of passengers and revenues and either 
went belly-up or on the dole in one form or another. 

The momentum increased as the 70s and then the 80s appeared. 
First Greyhound began to diversify itself out of the bus business, a 
game plan it is in the process of completing; then Amtrak was formed 
to take over w hat was left of the intercity rail business, and finally 
airline deregulation fragmented a oince-solid industry into many' more 
losers than w inners. 

So, as the 80s wane, the mightiest nation on earth is left with a seem¬ 
ingly terminal public transport system. Airline fights airline, Trail ways 
squabbles with Greyhound, and Amtrak lilts against both windmills, 
as the choice of destinations and ways to get there without a car 
decreases daily. 

Perhaps the time has come to address the problem . rather than apply 
yet more patchwork solutions. In the absence of an Amtrak-owned 
toeder bus system on the magnitude of Greyhound or Trail ways, what, 
pras tell, is wrong with the concept of a restructured "Hound system 
ae i s vei \ ! eed i ng its mil coils in at true i ntemioda 1 stat ions? 

Amtrak would gam a passenger base it docs not have now (and 
greater political acceptability from areas it does not presently serve). 
Greyhound would gain relief from necessary but money- losing long- 
haul runs. Buses can supplement rail services well because of their 
inherent flexibility and ability to serve diverse areas. Passenger rail 
lines can economically serve trunk mutes ai, hopefully, reduced labor 
costs: together, both modes can complement one another and, with 
schedule coordination and better connections, increase the traffic of 
both beyond the sum of the existing parts. 

The cost-conscious "Hound, under vour management, can rid itself 
of yet another burden through saving at least half its present terminal 
expenses at paints where it connects with Amtrak. 

An ’AmBus" network is hardly a revolutionary idea; most Grey¬ 
hound and Trail ways carriers got their start as railroad subsidiaries. 

A return to the policies of the past seems to be the only way to assure 
the continued presence of both in the future. 

And so, Mr. Currey; we urge you to proceed with all deliberate 
speed toward an accommodation with Amtrak and a new; more 
profitable role for Greyhound. This is an idea whose time has come; 
if the nation's largest intercity' bus carrier cannot grasp the unlimited 
potential ot such a move, perhaps number two might. RRK 
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COVER PHOTO: Red Rose Transit Authority 
operates this new-look Flxible in Lancaster, 
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page 6. 
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SuperBus in OCTP test, 

3-YEAR TEST OF SUPERBUS. Orange 
County Transit District will test two truck- 
hauled, 60-passenger trailers, marketed 
as the SuperBus, for the next 36 months 
on route 464 between downtown Los 
Angeles and Orange County, Service will 
begin this Spring. Features which OCTD 
cited as their reason for selecting the 
unusual bus are greater passenger capa¬ 
city and longer life of the passenger 
moaule. The 46-foot passenger trailer has 
a low floor for easy entry and exit and 
audio and video monitoring to allow the 
driver, who is in the truck cab, to commun¬ 
icate with passengers. 
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HAMILTON TROLLEYS Last November, 
the Hamilton, Ontario City Council voted 
24-2 to retain trolley coach service in that 
city; an expansion study is also underway 
The Cannon route is still being operated 
with diesel buses at alJ times; there is no 
weekend trolley coach service on either of 
the other two lines (Barton and King); and 
a new maintenance center is being 
planned to replace the old, former street¬ 
car facility presently being used by the 
municipal system. (Richard R, Kunz) 

NJ TRANSIT BUYS NY FLXIBLES. 120 

Grumman 870s, rejected by the New York 
T.A., have been refurbished and have 
been running since September 1986 in 
Newark and surroundings for NJTransiL 
With full warranty for 150,000 miies or 
three years, the buses cost NJTransit 
$55,000 each. The agency has ordered 
500 more of the 851 former New York 
buses, 

PETER PAN BUYS CHESTNUT HILL. 

Chestnut Htll Bus Lines of New Haven and 
Fairfield, Connecticut including 21 MCI 
coaches have been purchased by Peter 
Pan Bus Lines and all Chestnut employ¬ 
ees will join the Peter Pan staff. The 
acquisition brings the Peter Pan fleet to a 
total of 123 coaches, of which 23 are 102- 
inches wide. (Ed Wadhams) 
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Roadeo winner on AC Transit James A. Husing photo. 


Baby ADB, John McKane photo. 


BABY AOB, Santa Clara County Transit 
has the largest fleet of 30-foot Flxibles in 
the U,S. with the delivery of 40 model 
30096 Flxibles. The new "Baby ADBs" 
have Cummins engines and perimeter 
seating for 25. included in SCCTs recent 
order to Ftxlble were nine 35-foot and 44 
40-foot Flxibte Metros. (James A, Musing) 

HONORING ROADEO DRIVER. To honor 
their driver, Rick Vierra P who has won the 
top prize in the 1986 APTA Roadeo, AC 
Transit of Oakland, California has placed 
his photo on the interior and exterior of 100 
AC Transit buses. Vierra works out of the 
Hayward Division and usually drives the D 
or U express lines operated under contract 
with BART. (James A. Husing) 

SMOKE NO GO. GO Transit of Toronto, 
Ontario has banned smoking at all rail and 
bus stations. This is the continuation of a 
process which began in 1970 and now 
Includes all GO vehicles. GO Transit has 
recently received 23 new MCI buses with 
102-Inch width, 

12 SYSTEMS ORDER METROS. Orders 
have been received for 470 Ffxible Metro 
buses for twelve transit systems. Largest 
of the orders is 150 for Washington, DC. 
Flxible continues to receive orders as a 


result of an effective cost reduction pro¬ 
gram, improved field support and quality 
improvements. 

GREYHOUND LINES SOLD, Sale of 
Greyhound Lines to an investor group led 
by Fred G. Currey of Dallas, Texas was 
announced by John Teets P chairman of 
The Greyhound Corporation on December 
23, 1986. At an estimated price of over 
S360 million, the sale is expected to be 
complete in March 1987. Not Included was 
Greyhound Lines of Canada. 

On February 3 union leaders and repre¬ 
sentatives of the new owners announced 
agreement on a three-year contract, 
which still needed ratification by members. 

Greyhound ridership is down 50 percent 
from ten years ago. The new owner plans 


to expand the system in a pattern radiating 
from large cities to surrounding smaller 
communities. Many smaller routes will be 
served with vans rather than 40-foot 
buses. 

JEFFERSON BUYS OTC and MK&O. Jef¬ 
ferson Lines of Minneapolis recently 
bought Oklahoma Transportation Com¬ 
pany and Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma 
Lines. Jefferson President Daniel Prins 
said that regular route service of the two 
carriers would continue. Jefferson also 
owns KG Lines which acts as a bridge be¬ 
tween Jefferson and the Oklahoma lines. 
Schedules will be coordinated and a new 
through bus has been started between 
Minneapolis and Ef Paso, Texas operating 
over Jefferson, KG, MK&O, OTC and 
TNM&O. (Joe Richards) 
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RECLAMATION AND SUPPLY 
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QUALITY REPLACEMENT PARTS 
for the following categories 

Axres ■ Brakes * Clutch * Cooling * Electrical * Engine * j-uef * Air Suspension 
'Steering ■ Transmission * PropellerShgtt ■ Wheels 
■ Body * Air Conditioning * Miscellaneous 





NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS FOR: 

Presto ne fag 

Arr Suspension Bellows Bearings*— Bai* 

SPRAGUE DEVICES ANCO 

Windshield Wipers- Wiper Blades 

HA DBA FT- WEBB 

PurOs-l Silicone Hose Brake Drums 

WASHTRONICS WORLD BtSTOS 

Tfanspo-Liit Systems Brake Blocks 

SPICER ROMEO RIM 

ProoeIIe r Shafts-& Comeonsnts Help' Bumpers 

HALDEX iSAB.) TIMKEN 

Automatic $‘ac*. Adjusters Bearings — Rolls* 

EM CO WHEATON TANKCRAFT 

Fleet Fueling System Fuel Tanks 

HORTON POW-R-QUIK 

Air Conditioning Clutch Air Starter 

LONG MANUFACTURING 
Radial ora—Heat Eao hangers 
a^d Components 

Reclamation Specialists In: 

Hard Chromium Piling. Slashing. Weldlng-AlumFrurtk. 
Arc Welding. Brazing. Bonding. 


RECLAMATION SPECIALIST: 

We have trvpTant capability for 
Hard Chrome Plating—Grinding 
Rubber Rebonoing —Machining 
Aluminum Welding—Lapping 
Friction Facing ReOondmg 
Metallurgy Analyse 
Homng 

Refer re our pethmaiion 
Catalog to: gnctng $trucw*t 
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WHITE HORSE 


New-look-Flxible pastes one of many prosperous firms seen on ihe rural sections of RRTA routes. 


LANCASTER'S 
RURAL TRANSIT 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania's extensive 
rural system nearly parallels an old 

trolley network. 


A t one time eastern Pennsylvania was 
laced with a network of electric lines. 
If a traveler wished to use the trolley to 
get from, say, Harrisburg to Philadelphia, there 
was even a choice of several routings. 

Unless he liked long trolley rides, he 
undoubtedly would have taken a train on the far 
faster Pennsylvania Railroad. While a tew of 
the electrics might be considered interurbans, 
most were rural trolleys, tunning on. leisurely 
schedules on roadside rights-of-way. Their 
function was not intercity travel, but rather to 
carry country people to the nearest market town 
or county seat, or to move commuters from 
new' streetcar suburbs to ihe city. 

Newspapers, merchandise, and. in some 
cases, milk were carried, but for most lines. 
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RTS lavs over in downtown Lancaster. 


local passengers were lhe name of the game. 

As paved roads and the Model T Ford 
spread, the electrics fell on hard times, and. by 
the beginning of World War IT, most of the rural 
trolleys and many of those in the cities had been 
abandoned. Usually the trolleys were replaced 
by motor buses operating on the highway, but 
these suffered further declines in traffic and 
almost ail eventually disappeared. 

Thus, it is a surprise to compare a map of the 
trolleys of Lancaster County of the 1920s with 
the services operated by Red Rose Transit 
Authority in 1986. The trolleys of course are 
gone, but most of the same routes are still being 
served on surprisingly frequent headways. 
There are other rural bus operations in the 
United States, but as far as the author can deter¬ 


mine this is by far the busiest and most com- By Van Wilkins 
prehensive. Associate Editor 

With a couple of minor exceptions, the rural photos by the author 
trolleys, along with the local service in the city 
of Lancaster, had been operated by the Con¬ 
estoga Traction Company. The first aban¬ 
donments were in 1932 on the outer edges of 
the system, after a reorganization as the Con¬ 
estoga Transportation Company, There was no 
bus replacement on the poorest routes, but ten 
21-passenger Fargo buses were purchased for 
use on those lines where patronage justified 
continued sendee. 

An interesting arrangement was developed to 
save labor costs on one line. At Mechanicsbmg 
Junction on the Lancaster-Ephrata trolley line, 
a branch diverged to serve the towns of New 
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• TERRE HILL 


LANCASTER 




PE QUA « 


RED ROSE TRANSIT AUTHORITY, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


ADAMSTOWN 


NEW HOLLAND 


WHITE HORSE 


MILLERSVILLE • 


PARKSBURG 
TO COATSVILLE 


CONNESTOGA TRACTION 
TROLLEY LINES (1920J H+H+H4 

RED ROSE T.A. (1986) - 


QUARRYVILLE 


Holland and Terre Hill. The trolley operated 
with a two-man crew as far as the junction, 
where the conductor left the ear to drive the bus 
on the branch to New Holland w r hile the trolley 
went on the Ephrata with only the motorman. 
On its return, the conductor resumed his duties 
on the car. 

By the beginning of World War IL additional 
buses were purchased and all the rural lines 
with one exception and most of the city system 
were gone. The Ephrata line had survived 
because of poor roads, As a war-time measure 
several city line's were restored to save gas and 
tires. 

At war s end, abandonments resumed and the 
history of the operation from then until the 
early 1970s was much the same as other public 
transit systems. Patronage dropped, service was 
reduced, and costs rose. Rural services con¬ 
tinued. however, but on an increasingly shaky 
basis. 

To preserve bus service, in 1973 the Lan¬ 
caster City and County Joint Transit Authority 
was formed. This unwieldy title w r as later 
changed to Red Rose Transit Authority. The 
name derives from the nickname of the city 
which can be traced back in English history to 
the Wars of the Roses, when the houses of Lan¬ 
caster (symbolized by a red rose} and York fa 
white rose) battled for the throne of England. 


(The city of York, 30 miles west of Lancaster, 
is served by the more conventionally named 
York Transportation Authority. ) 

On April 1, 1976 RRTA assumed control of 
the fixed route assets of two operators— 
Conestoga Transportation with most of the ser- 
vice, and Penn Highway Transit, which 
operated a single route to White Horse. 

The first order of business was replacement 
of the aged bus fleet Twenty-four 45096 
Flxibles built in 1976 quickly appeared, along 
with some Grumman minibuses. The mini¬ 
buses are now stored, but the Flxibles are the 
backbone of the fleet. There are seven GM 
RTSs bought in 1979. Red Rose was also a 
member of the Pennsylvania Consortium that 
ordered 1000 buses from Neoplan, receiving 
five AN440S. 

Conestoga retained its garage for charter 
operations and holds the local Gray Line fran¬ 
chise. New maintenance facilities with indoor 
storage for all buses were built for Red Rose, 
Routes are numbered 1 through 5 tor local 
service in the city and 10 through 19 for the 
rural (known as count}) services. The five city 
routes account for only about one third of the 
bus miles operated. Surprisingly, the county 
routes carry nearly half of the total monthly 
riders hip of around 200.000, 

Population in the area has grown, and several 


of the county lines serve areas that have taken 
on a suburban character. The county lines aK 
run "open-door” in the city; supplementing the 
urban routes, but a high percentage of the rider- 
ship is from rural areas and small towns. 

The focal point of the system is around Penn 
Square m the center of downtown Lancaster 
Four of the five urban routes run through this 
area, stopping at transfer points located in front 
of downtown stores. The fifth urban line and 
all ten county sen ices have curbside terminals 
here. The most important routes are I—Park 
City-' A/7th Ward, 2—Park City B 6th Ward, 
and 3—Park City O'8th Ward, These connect 
the southeast, northeast, and south west 
quadrants of the city with downtown and then 
run to the Park City Shopping Center in the 
northwest section. The mall has live large 
department stores and 180 other shops and 
restaurants and is a major traffic generator for 
Red Rose. 

The three routes run base service on 30- 
minute headways during the day and in the 
evenings at longer intervals until around 10 pm 
six days a week. There is also service from 91 
am until 6 pm on Sundays. Routes I and 2 come 
very close to covering their operating costs, and 
route 3 is in the 80 percent range. 

The downtown area is reasonably healthy 
with a major department store, a number of 
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variety stares, a large farmers' market, several 
major employers, and of course banks and the 
city and county governments. Sidewalks and 
streets are crowded and shows and other enter¬ 
tainment arc held at Penn Square. The city 
seems to have been relatively successful in 
preserving its core. 

As is the case in other small cities, senior 
citizens arc a major element of the ndership. 
In Pennsylvania during non-peak periods they 
ride free, and Lancaster buses are full, with the 
feres paid by the Pennsylvania State Lottery. An 
examination of schedules, however, shows that 
unlike many cities of this size there is a con¬ 
siderable requirement for added service for 
commuters during early morning and late 
afternoon. 

The county routes van in length from about 
five to nearly 20 miles. The exact route may 
vary depending on the time of day, with some 
runs leaving the main road to sene a school, 
a suburban or retirement community, or a 
shopping center, Commuter service is provided 
on some. 

The most important county services are 
Route 16—Millersville and 17—Columbia, 
Miliersville—five miles from the center of 
Lancaster—is the site of a state university. 
Hourly base service with added rush hour 
buses for a total of 20 runs is justified, Colum¬ 
bia is a small city 16 miles to the west on the 
Susquehanna River. There are 18 daily runs, 
w ith six going beyond to the town of Marietta. 
The Marietta service was recently added as an 
experiment at the request of the town. Both 16 
and 17 cover about 90 percent of their operating 
costs. 

Route 18 is the longest line in the system, 
running nearly 20 miles from Lancaster to 
serve Mount Joy and Elizabethtown, This 
route, the 15-mile Route 11 to Ephrata and the 
five-mile Route 15 to the community of Willow 
Street, have the least frequent service, with 
each at this writing having nine runs on 
weekdays. Other county routes have from 10 to 
14. Typically, Saturday service omits some 
early morning runs and perhaps one or two in 
late afternoon* None of the county lines have 
service after 6 pm or on Sunday, although there 
have been experiments w ith evening serv ice for 
Miliersville University, 

The route pattern is not static. At one time 
routes were extended beyond Willow Street to 
QuarryviHe and Strasburg, but were discon¬ 
tinued when patronage proved too light. The 
same was true of a route w hich connected Blue 
Ball and Ephrata. There has also been a recent 
change in the Lancaster-Ephrata service, 
which for years had operated in pan along a 
road also served by the bus to New Holland and 
Blue Ball. It has now been shifted to another 
highway along which considerable develop¬ 
ment is taking place. 

Why have the courtly' services survived? The 
principle reason seems to be simply that county 
residents have long had a strong transit habit, 
and the rural lines retained enough support to 
convince the authorities that they were worth 
preserving. On several of the lines retention of 
the service may also have been influenced by 



the presence of large numbers of Amish and 
Mcrmonitcs. These arc religious groups that to 
one degree or another avoid the use of many 
modem inventions and who are frugal and 
self-sufficient, Mennonites are frequent bus 
users, and even some Amish, who depend on 
the horse and buggy for most transportation, 
will use the bus on occasion. 

The presence of these people and of exhibits 
and museums describing their beliefs and prac¬ 
tices is one of the reasons that Lancaster 
County' is one of the top three tourist areas in 
Pennsylvania. Other attractions include Penn¬ 
sylvania Dutch cooking, the Strasburg Rail¬ 
road, the Pennsylvania Railroad Museum, and 
a wide variety of high quality museums featur¬ 
ing such things as watches and clocks, toy 
trains, steam traction engines, farm machinery, 
and historic sites. Two routes in particular— 
13-White Horse and 14-Leaman Place—run 
through the heart of the tourist area, and 
operators have an interesting time maintaining 
schedules through the crowds of sightseers in 
autos and charter buses. 

A further complication, though perhaps not 
so serious as the tourists, is the presence of 
many Amish horse-drawn vehicles on the 
roads. The Amish, however, unlike the tourists, 
pay attention to other traffic and are skillful in 
coping with it. 

Red Rose feres are based on a zone system 
centered on the city, w ith a ride w ithin one zone 
costing 70 cents. The fare increases as zone 


tines are crossed, w ith a maximum charge for 
crossing four zones of 90 cents. A ride to 
Elizabethtown. Marietta, White Horse. Blue 
Ball or Ephrata would cost Si .60. The city of 
Inancastcr. including Park City* is a single zone. 
Ten-trip tickets and monthly passes are 
available. 

While passengers are urged to have the exact 
fere, operators do carry limited change. Cur- 
re ney win not be changed , but wi11 he accepted 
and a receipt given. Transfers are five cents. 

In the tradition of rural services of the past, 
buses on the county routes deliver newspapers 
to outlying towns and an auto pans distributor 
and some other businesses use the buses to 
deliver to customers. Red Rose does require 
that someone meet the bus to receive such 
merchandise. 

A comparison of schedules show's that the 
current county bus services operate on head¬ 
ways that do not differ greatly from those of die 
electrics of sixty years ago. And the bus ride 
is a fer greater bargain today. The 1920 fare 
from Lancaster to Columbia was 30 cents com¬ 
pared with $1.30 today, although over the same 
period other prices have increased by far 
greater amounts. 

There are many reasons to visit Lancaster 
County, but anyone with an interest in the 
transit industry would do well to include a look 
at Red Rose Transit as something out of the 
ordinary', _ 
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Speculations 


GM Stands for Greyhound Motors 


Michael Lake 


O n January 12th* General Motors announced that it will sell 
its bus manufacturing operation to Greyhound Corporation. 
Last issue, SPECULATIONS described some of the back¬ 
ground behindGM s negotiations to sell the operation. However, it 
failed to mention that Grey hound was al so one of the interested parties. 
According to information released by GM. Greyhound will purchase 
the rights to the GM RTFS line, including tiling, but will not take over 
the Pontiac plant. It will also purchase the bus manufacturing piani 
at St. Eus cache. Quebec. Canada. w r hich currently produces GM of 
Canada's ‘‘Classic 1 bus. as well as the rights to market the after- 
purchase parts. It is widely speculated that RTS production will be 
moved to Greyhound s Roswell, New Mexico plant. 

Much of the discussion surrounding the sale has concentrated on 
GM's decision, after 60 years, to abandon the bus market. But we feel 
Lhat the real story surrounds Greyhound's efforts to purchase the 
operation. In short, for Greyhound, the move is a stroke of brilliance. 
Recently, Greyhound has been worried abouL the poor rate of return 
on its inter-city bus operation compared to the rest of its investment. 
Deregulation of the inter-city bus industry has only served to worsen 
the margin. To combat the problem. Greyhound announced its intent 
to offer franchises to other private operators, allowing them to right 
to replace its service and use the univeraally-recognized dog mascot. 
By doing this. Greyhound would shed the expense of operating bus 


service, while receiving profits from other bus lines, who feel it 
advantageous to trade on the name. Under its plan. Greyhound would 
keep its Canadian bus operation intact, and also its bus manufactur¬ 
ing interests, which produce buses in Winnipeg, Canada; Pembina, 
South Dakota under the MCI name, and in Roswell, New Mexico 
under the TMC label 

Over the last 20 years, MCl/TMC has gained the leadership in the 
inter-city bus manufacturing market. The fact that it supplies 
Greyhound's equipment certainly helped create and boost its leader¬ 
ship. Wi th Greyhound now intending to leave the L : ,S. inter-city bus 
business, and the growth of competing inter-city bus lines resulting 
from deregulation. MCl/TMC needs to expand its customer base. If 
MCI/TMC*s presence in the inter-city market dw indles with fran¬ 
chising and increasing competition, moving production of the RTS 
to Roswell will permit Greyhound to still maintain the efficiency of 
its facilities with its expanded product line. The use of the Pembina 
assembly facility could boost the marketing of the "Classic" in the 
U,S., which has to this point been hindered by Federal Buy-America 
regulations. 

Given the corporate objectives being pursued by both GM and 
Greyhound, we believe the transfer of bus manufacturing from one 
to the other w ill help strengthen both organizations. 


Bus Mail 


THE QUEENS BOROUGH PUBLIC LIBRARY 
BOOK BUS SERVICE 




From SMT to Eastern Scottish* an 80lh Anniver¬ 
sary Story. By D.L.G. Hunter 198 pages, illustrated, 
color photo on cover. 8.50 pounds sterling. Girder 
from John Donald Publishers Ltd ., US St. Stephen 
Street. Edinburgh EH3 5A A, 

The Scottish Motor Traction Company Ltd. was 
formed in I9fl5 to provide country bus services in 
Scotland- Their original vehicle specification 
required 12 mph on the level and 3 mph on a 1 in -6 
gradient . Thus was formed one of the earliest and 
most important bus companies in England. Their 
ftfl-year story is told with a vast amount of informa¬ 
tion on the vehicles, route development and 
timetables- 
10 BUS WORLD 


Our baby old-look story in the last issue mentioned 
a bus purchased by the Queens Borough Public 
Li bran' of Jamaica , New Jbrf without seats for use 
as a bookmobile, The Queens library heard about this 
mention and loaned as this photo ivhich shines mo 


book buses, older than the one described in rhe 
article. We are reprinting it from a folder distributed 
by the library' to promote the mobile wmre, Thanks 
to William Asathman of the Long Island Division, 
Queens Borough Public library. 
































YOU COULD PAY 
MORE ... BUT WHY? 


Transit Financial Inc., has merged the world renowned M.A.N. chassis of 
Germany with the precision coachwork of Belgium Jonckheere. The result? A 
new breed of motorcoach specifically designed to meet the varying needs of the 
U.S. bus owner. One such coach is the Jonckheere Jubilee shown below. 



VUS1LEE 


As shown in photograph, includes tires, restroom, individual reading lights and 
air conditioning, with PA/stereo, 47 reciiner seats for only $155,000. 


This revolutionary coach is sure to 
bring smiles to customers and staff 
alike. Tour operators will enjoy offering 
their customers the best. Passengers 
will enjoy interior comfort, sleek styling 
and trouble free dependability. A 
peppy turbo charged engine, huge 
luggage compartment, personal 
comfort controls and ease of handling 
coupled with the reassurance of 
knowing M.A.N, stands ready with 
parts and repair shops coast to coast 
will make Jubilee your driver’s first 
choice. Bus owners and operators 


have not been forgotten. Greater fuel 
economy delivered by the six cylinder 
turbo diesel along with the ability to 
offer spacious luxuries and/or 
increased profit loads; add to this an 
increase in repeat business and your 
fleet will find itself operating at a 
greater profit. Isn’t that the name of 
the game? 


CONTACT: Clive E. Pace 

2554 Marjo Court 
Oceanside, CA 92056 
(619) 941-5435 













L as Vegas is a big tourist magnet for 
folks in Southern California and there 
are four ways to get there—flv, drive, 
Amirak, or bus. if you fly, the fare is reason¬ 
able and it doesn't take long. Drive yoursel fund 
you'll stare at at lot of pavement, Amtrah is nice 
if you want to leave from downtown Los 
Angeles. Or you could consider one of the 
dozens of buses w hich constantly shuttle back 
and forth along Interstate 15. The premium 
choice among the buses is the daily, scheduled 
super FunBus featuring a stewardess, com¬ 
plimentary meals, beverages and enroute 
movies. 

In 1967 when Town Tour Fun Bus started. 

MORE 

THAN 

ABUS 

RIDE 

It's better to sell fun 
than just bus tickets. 

Michael Valen felt it should be fun to ride a bus 
so he nationally trade-marked the name 
FunBus. He was one of two transit operators in 
Orange County when he started with one 18- 
passenger Minibus. The fleet has now 
expanded to more than 20 coaches including a 
Setra Intercom mental. 

The “Town Tours" part of the name was 
dropped in 1976 as the name became FunBus 
Systems Inc. In 1979 FunBus received its first 
MC -9 which was soon joined by eight more. 
In 1981 FunBus added two Neoplan Skvliners 
and. in 1982, a Neoplan Spaed iner. In 1984 
three Neoplan Jetliners were added. In 1985, 
they bought two used Grumman 87E)s. being the 
first in private industry to use 870s in regular 
service. In 1988 they bought two used 
Greyhound MC-8s. Their newest addition is 
the Setra with another expected this Spring. 


By Craig Barnes 

Photos by the author 



FnnBiii^QrunjniiihK/O makes trip to Knott v Berry Farm 


Neoplan Jetliner and MC-9 waif in front of FunBus ticket office. 
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Neoplan Space liner sits in the Fun Bus yard. 


President Michael Vakn says his company 
employs over 80, of which 40 are lull or part- 
time drivers. His wife, Michaeken, is the sales 
manager and his daughter, Susan, is the group 
sales manager. 

Based in Anaheim, California, the property 
includes two acres with offices, bus storage 
and maintenance, and the 3,000 square-loot 
passenger terminal which is known as the 
Groundport, 

FunBus operates not only the highly suc¬ 
cessful Las Vegas run. but regularly scheduled 
service to and from Los Angeles International 
Airport, Knott’s Berry Farm and Disneyland 
as well as tours and scheduled service to San 
Diego, including the Zoo, Sea World and 
Tijuana, Mexico, plus tours to Universal Stu¬ 
dios and other points in Los Angeles. The 
newest tour is to the Fox movie studios includ¬ 


ing complimentary dinner and beverages en 
route and admission to the Joan Rivers TV 
show. 

All trips depan from the Groundport at 
approximately 8:30 a,m. w ? ith the exception of 
the Fox tour which leaves at 5:30 p.m. On Fri¬ 
day, trips to Las Vegas leave in the morning and 
again at 6:30 p.m. 

The FunBus Las Vegas trip is one of the most 
heavily traveled. After seven years of opera¬ 
tion, 70 percent of the passengers arc repeats. 
The trip takes five hours, one-way, non-stop. 
Enroutc you can enjoy beverages and a meal, 
watch feature movies or play hirtgo. Passing 
through the Mojave Desen, Lhe driver will 
describe points of interest including the old 
Santa Fe trail. 

'We offer more for our passengers on our 
scheduled services than do most other motor- 


NEW!! 

NEOPLAN 

MERCEDES ARTICULATED 

ByNZG 

BUS By Comad5422 

$AA95 

$4495 
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Add s 3 per order Catalog s l“ Free w/Order 

DAVE’S MODEL TOYS «■ 

416 S. Rolling Rd. Catonsville, Md, 21228 

VISA 301-788-8814 MASTERCARD 


coach companies," said Valen, "Our basic 
philosophy is one of service, accommodation 
and courtesy; everyone has that attitude at 
FunBus or they don i last here very long. 
Everyone works as a team and each employee 
from the coach operator and the tour guide to 
the ticket agent try their best to accommodate 
the passengers. When someone plans and 
saves, many times a year, tor a vacation trip, 
we can’t afford to make any mistakes." 

The FunBus hotels in Las Vegas arc the 
Maxim, the Four Queens and the Sands. There 
is soma competition with other bus companies 
in the area, but none offer the same high level 
of service. “Right now we are mainly com¬ 
peting with the automobile and the airlines,’ 1 
says Valen, 

The FunBus Air Link service to and trom 
Los Angeles airport is ope rated every hour. On 
the morning trips, coffee and the morning 
paper are offered. Shuttles from the major 
hotels take tourists to fCnotfs Berry Farm, 
Movieland Wax Museum and Disneyland 
throughout the day. 

First Class service on a FunBus motorcoach 
includes custom interiors, reclining seats with 
tray tables and footrests, uniformed attendants, 
refrigerated galleys, complimentary meat and 
beverage service, stereo, video, full-length 
feature movies, on-board restrooms and wide 
panoramic w indows. 

To insure that FunBus maintains its good 
safety record, long trips arc operated by two 
certified drivers, working in four-hour shifts. 

Equipment assignments usually run about as 
follow s. MCls take the AirLinks while Neoplan 
Skyliners or Jetliners usually run to Universal 
Studios. The Setra makes the Las Vegas inns 
and Lhe Grumman 870 are on the shuttles. All 
are equipped with radios, allowing the dis¬ 
patcher on duty to slay in constant touch with 
the drivers. 

The coaches are painted in fun colors includ¬ 
ing green, magenta, red. orange and yellow. 
The MC-9s arc advertised as Groundliners and 
the Skylincr is the Jumbo Groundliner. 

The maintenance facility includes 13JXXJ 
square feet of roofed maintenance area with 
hoist, on-site dumping, and a Tammermatic 
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Former Long Beach Public Transit TDH-45I9 makes a trip to Disneyland. 


This CMC “Buffalo” is no longer on the Fun Bus roster. 


bus washer. A strict schedule of preventive 
maintenance is followed for all equipment 
resulting m increased on-the-road hours. Most 
of the buses run about 11,000 miles a month, 
with the Setra already having 38,000 miles in 
two and a half months. 

"We have just extensively refitted the 
Sivy liner with a new air conditioning unit, dual 
radiator system and complete new wiring. With 
three 4,.000-foot hills, six percent grades and 
up to \25 degree heat, we pm any bus to the 
ultimate Lest," 

'Attitudes are also changing " says VaJen. 

When people limit themselves to fly ing, they 
miss the landscape. Occasionally people will 
load into the station wagon and head cross 
country, only to light exhaustion caused by 
cramped space and long hours behind the 
wheel. FunBus offers an alternative that is con¬ 
ducive to taking vacations. The same concept 
that carries you to San Diego or Las Vegas can 
escort you in comfort to Phoenix or Portland 
on charter. A FunBus with video equipment 
and lot k 1 and drink is a very comfortable way 
to travel T 

Since l%7 w hen Valen first recognized the 
need for a reliable transportation system to 
serve the needs of visitors and residents in the 
Anaheim/Disneyland area, an estimated 18 
million passengers have travelled with FunBus. 
Envisioning an airliner serv ice on the ground, 
Valen says. tl Gur main objective is to always 
provide something different for our 
passengers." i M , M , 



313 West Baltimore Street 


Baltimore, MD 21201 


SHARPEN 


Howard Uniform Company can help 
you and your employees achieve 
that professional look, with 
impressive uniforms made from 
only the finest materials, 
designs, and quality' union 
workmanship. 

A uniform program can be 
a company policy or can be 
used as a safety or incen¬ 
tive program. Call us today 
to find out how we can 
sharpen your image. 

(301) 727-3086 

SPECIALIZING 
IN UNIFORMS FOR 
BUS DRIVERS AND 
LIMOUSINE DRIVERS. 
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Vermont Transit MCI stops in from of a famous New England 
landmark, the Trapp Family Lodge in Stowe, Vermont, 

Jim Shaughnessy photo. 


Did las' DART operates 30 Neoplan articulateds. Joe Rickards 
photo. 


t 

* 


Please send your best, sharpest photos lor use In BUS SHOTS Black 
and while glossy prints are best, but color prints can be published 
in black and white. We are now accepting a small number of 3Smm 
slides for publication in color. If you wanl your photos relumed after 
publication, please include return postage and a suitable envelope. 
Mail to Photo Editor, BUS WORLD, PC Box 39 r Woodland 
Hills, CA 91365. 
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Travelers have for years been warned nor to get on the wrong 
bus, bur Gary Parks of Country Trails Bus Company, Clarion , 
Pennsylvania, says he hsesfewer passengers and picks up fewer 
strays with this destination sign. Van Wilkins photo. 



This rear-engine Renault being demonstrated in Montreal in 
1986. like most French buses, is very quiet during operation. 
Claude Dezicl photo. 



Probably the worlds only 40-foot MC-5 was created by 
Hans man from a wreck and ners seen at the Indian Bingo Par hr 
in San Jacinto* California in August 1986 Roger Jenkins photo. 
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fn 1986 this 1945 Aerocoach was stilt in regular service on 
Huron !v Transit Lines* run between Haz.dttm and Beaver 
Meadows, Pennsylvania. Jim Phelps photo. 
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CAN 
YOU 
USE A 
USED 
BUS? 


With careful 
selection and good 
maintenance, a used 
bus can provide 
many good revenue 
miles. 


M any first class lines trade in their 
equipment after it has spent about 
eight to ten years on the road and 
some operators don't even wait that long. So it's 
easy to find a selection of good used intercity 
coaches for sale that range from five to ten 
years old. 

An operator who wants or is forced to limit 
his capital investment can do quite well by 
carefully selecting from the available coaches. 
In most cases, he can even opt to lease rather 
than buy or sign up for a lease-purchase plan. 

Bus leases arc usually written for □ minimum 
of one year, A typical eight-to-ten-year-old 
bus would lease for about $i ,500per month as 
compared to nearly £3,000 per month for 
finance charges on a new bus. 

There are two ways to buy a used bus. Often 
the besL wav' is to buy directly from the bus line 
that ow r ns the bus. You'll have to work w ith a 
small or regional line, however. Greyhound 
tends to sell its old buses in blocks of a hundred 
or more so these generally go to dealers who 
can finance such a big purchase and later resell 
them in smaller quantities. Other bus lines may 
sell buses in ones and rwos. making it easier for 
the beginner to buy directly. 

Buying directly from a bus system often 
means the bus is still in service or was just 
recently retired at die time of sale. Such buses 
have the advantage of being maintained in 
operating condition and can represent a better 
buy On the average, there are usually some 300 
to 500 buses in line service for sale at any given 
time. 

In many cases there are agents who keep 
track of operators w ith buses for sale and can 
bring buyers and sellers together. These agents 
often provide financing. 

However, it may be easier to buy a used 
coach from a dealer who will have a large 
selection of equipment on his lot, ready for 
inspection and immediate delivery'. The two 
biggest used coach dealers in the U.S. are 
Hausman and ABC Coach, who both have 
several sales locations across the nation, 
Hausman has four main locations—Illinois. 
New Jersey California, and Mississippi—w hile 
ABC has five locations—California. Florida. 
New Jersey, Minnesota, and Missouri. Both 
dealers buy Greyhound blocks and always have 
buses from other sources in a variety of models, 
even including transit buses. 

The greatest demand in used buses is for 
MCI wdiich has a good reputation and easily 
available spare parts. A 1979 MC-9 in good 
condition currently sells lor about S80,000 
which, incidentally. Is about w hat it would have 
sold for when new. 

Transit buses do not keep their value as do 
intercity 7 buses because transit buses are usually 
retained in service by the original operator until 
end of life. Many transit buses go directly from 
city streets to the scrap merchants. 

The huge increases in insurance costs dur¬ 
ing 1986 forced many bus lines to reduce or 
completely defer the purchase of new and used 
buses. As 19S7 begins, insurance costs have 
declined somewhat and it is expected that both 
new and used bus sales in 1987 w ill surpass the 
1986 level. 



A BC Bus began leasing buses in 1973 
and currently has about 800 buses out 
on lease. All are used buses. Clarence 
C. Cornell, ABC Bus Chairman of the Board, 
says that leasing is becoming more important 
than outright sales in moving used buses off his 
lots and back on the highways. 

ABC started as a small transit line in 1938 in 
Faribault, Minnesota The Cornell family 
maintained their equipment carefully and 
obtained high resale value when they traded in 
their old buses on new equipment . They soon 
decided they could make more money by sell¬ 
ing buses than by operating them. 

Faribault is now' the location of the corporate 
headquarters of ABC Bus Companies. Inc, 
which is 99 percent owned by Clancy Cornell 
and his two sons. Ron and Dane. Under the 
parent corporation, there arc four subsidiaries 
which provide just about every sendee a bus 
line might need except tor selling the tickets. 

Ron stays in New Jersey, from which he 
directs the used bus operation and holds the title 
of President, Dane is Vice President and is sta¬ 
tioned near Orlando, Florida. Clancy' travels 
frequently but is currently based at Gardena. 
California in the greater Los Angeles area. 

In addition to selling and leasing buses, ABC 
provides maintenance, overhauling and 
remanufacturing. Their facility in Minnesota 
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Many good buys are available in used intercity buses* 


THE ABCs OF ABC BUS 


We can tell you what ABC does but we 
can't tell if Clancy Cornell will really retire. 


In a recent visit with Clancy, he told BUS 
WORLD that he works from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
and in a sense he’s always on duty; the office 
phone rings in his home where he can pick it 
up at any hour. He has never attended college 
and never had a job except for working in his 
family bus business. He has cleaned, fixed, and 
driven buses. 

After chatting with Clancy for an hour, he 
relaxed a bit and said he was actually thinking 
of retiring. We can believe he might retire 
because he has plans for a March wedding with 
a beautiful lady. Kathy, who is working at the 
ABC facility in Gardena. Also at the Gardena 
plant, a coach has been shelled out and is being 
prepared as a deluxe motor home. 

But Clancy still seems to enjoy his work. As 
our interview concluded, he started talking 
with a prospective client. The conversation 
swung into injectors, deals and dollars as 
Clancy was clearly in his dement, working 
with buses and people. 


can cum out tour rebuilds a week, each at about 
half the cost of a new bus and has completed 
orders for Detroit. Omaha, Minneapolis and 
Boston. 

Clancy has assisted in Americanizing 
Neoplan’s European design as ABC has 
become one of the Neoplan dealers. Among the 
changes he has brought about is U.S.-made 


Clancy Cornell relaxes in his Gardena office. 


windshield rubber for ready availability. Many 
other items which could possibly require 
maintenance have been convened. 

Other services offered by ABC include a line 
of computer software designed to help 
operators simplify office paperwork. At 
Orlando. Florida is American Coach Products 
which sells a large variety of bus pans. 


Aerial view oj ABC's Orlando facility. 
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GILLIG 
RETURNS 
TO SCHOOL 

The builder of the Gillig Phantom goes 
back to basics. 


S chool buses were Gillig's main line from 
the 1930s until they were discontinued 
in 1980 so production efforts could be 
concentrated on transit buses which seemed to 
offer more promise ot pro!it at that time. 

While the Phantom. Gillig’s Lransit offering 
since 1981. has become well accepted through¬ 
out the United States, the school bus market has 
improved. So in 1985. Gillig built a prototype 
of a new school bus. unlike the models discon¬ 
tinued in 1980. Gillig had decided the many 
design improvements which had been made in 


By Craig Barnes 
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transit buses over the past 20 years should be 
carried over into school buses, 

Gillig s new school bus is basically a Phan¬ 
tom. Although it has smaller windows than the 
Phantom, the school bus has more window area 
than any other school bus. The standard power 
train consists of a Caterpillar 3208 engine 
mounted in the rear, in line with an Allison 
MT643 automatic transmission. Engine 
options are available w ith either the standard 
automatic transmission ora five- or ten-speed 
manual. 


One driver reported that he had driven one 
of the new Gillig school buses up the Grape¬ 
vine. a long, steep mountain road on Interstate 
5 north of Los Angeles, with no problem in 
maintaining speed. 

A feu other standard features are air-ride 
suspension with kneeling and 128 cubic feet of 
under floor luggage space. Options include a 
wheelchair lift and air conditioning. 

The new model 3208-13 school bus is 36 feel 
long and 96 inches wide. The model number 
designates the engine and the dash number (13) 


indicates the number of rows of seats. 

Approximately 130 have been produced of 
which 75 are going to the Los Angeles Unified 
School District. Another 15 were built for San 
Diego area schools and the remaining buses 
were sold to other California school districts. 

Seh(x>l buses have been due for an update 
and Gillig was the first to make it. The Phan¬ 
tom transit bus was popular almost overnight. 
With their long experience whth the older 
school bus line. Gillig should have no problem 
marketing the new school bus. «-c==n, 



New Gillig school bus stops 
next to its sister an OCTD Gillig 
Phantom transit bits. 


Gil tig s school bus sharps' 
some parts with their transit bus. 


ESTABLISHED 1945 

MOTOR 

DEVICES 

CORPORATION 

r * 

AIR BELLOWS 
MICRO SWITCHES 
RADIUS RODS 
RADIUS ROD BUSHINGS 
STABILIZER BARS & LINKS 
RUBBER PARTS 
A/C SEALS 

AUTOMATIC SLACK ADJUSTERS 
RUBBER BATTERY SEPARATORS 
ROMEO RIM HELP'^ bumpers 
Monroe Shock Absorbers 
Nelson Mufflers 
FRANK J. O’SHEA 
573 FOURTH AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, NY 11215 
718-768-3400 

WE HAVE BEEN PREPAYING SHIPMENTS FOR 40 YEARS 
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Intercity Trolley Bus 

Have you ever chased a trolley bus on 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike? 

By Richard R. Kunz 

Photos by the author 


T ake my advice: Before you consider 
preserving any transit vehicle, think it 
over—and then think it over again. It's 
a long, hard road to travel for you and your 
wallet; often, Lhe rewards are not worth the 
grief. But. if you insist that "your” bus is 
unique, and simply must be saved for posterity, 
well, read on... 

I used to say "Any company that operates 
Pullmans can't be all bad." I must admit to a 
fascination for the trolley coaches turned out 
by the hundreds from the builder’s plant in 
Worcester Mass, It wasn’t a flashy looking 
vehicle; in fact, the postwar models were spar¬ 
tan in appearance and even amenities, but their 
classic lines ranked them highly in Lhis 
reporter's affections. Although they were often 
referred to as 102-45CX units, from their 
width, nominal sealing capacity and exit loca¬ 
tion. respectively, they had no formal iden¬ 
tification other than simply "trolley coach." 
since you could order only one kind. 

At any rate, fresh out of the Army, and eager 
to serve those preservationist urges necessarily 
bottled up while in the employ of Unde Sam. 

1 felt the need to save something. With the con¬ 
stant re-equipping of transit properties in that 
era—and the meteoric disappearance of the 
trolley coach—I turned to an old favorite as a 
possible bencfactee of my time and money. For 
various reasons, the dwindling Chicago fleet of 
Worcester-builts was out. and Dayton was still 
running theirs. 

Cleveland was making noises toward a 
soon-to-be-complete phase-out of its vener¬ 
able trolley coach fleet, some of which were 
Massachusetts graduates, hence a logical start¬ 
ing point was Lhe city on the shores of Lake 
Erie, The Cleveland Transit System had pur¬ 
chased some 50 vintage 1D4S—49 Pullmans 
from Providence. Rhode Island in 1953 when 
that sy stem was dew iring; more than half were 
We sting house-equipped—a personal choice 
in terms of overall reliability and ease of 
maintenance. 

Preliminary' negotiations with CTS seemed 
promising land included the benefits ol a "last 
run" on the system with the prospective 
museum piece: that unfortunate day was now 
set for mid-June. 1963), so a trip to Cleveland 
was called for to inspect the merchandise. 

A pleasant day in May saw the w r riter and 
Chicago trolley coach guru Glenn Andersen 
arriving in Ohio's largest city. A brief chat with 
thcn-Purchasing Agent Ray Booth confirmed 
the availability of several Pullmans, as well as 
now-surplus overhead material Glenn was 


anxious to evaluate for the planned trolley 
coach line at the Illinois Railway Museum, 
After Inspecting various switches, frogs, 
insulators and the like, wc journeyed over to the 
old Wood hill garage on the East Side to take a 
look at the Pullmans then awaiting disposition. 
The last of the class had run the previous June 
with the dieselization of St. Clair Avenue, and 


the runnable units were moved under their own 
power into dead storage at Woodhitl. Two 
Westinghouse-equipped Pullmans, 879 and 
874, sat rather forlornly on the wide apron back 
of the shop building, and we turned our atten¬ 
tion to each in turn. 

879 was eliminated from contention in a mai¬ 
ler of minutes; it had at one point suffered from 



’ ;■ ■; y 


The 874 rests at Chicago's Forest Glen 
garage on a 1965 fan trip. 
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an electrical fire. and the control compartment 
showed evidence of rew iring that did not suit 
the visiting expert. 874 was next in line, and 
after a closer look at its innards. Glenn sug¬ 
gested the application of 600 volts to the coach 
to check for any problems. With some efforts, 
the twin poles of the venerable coach were 
maneuvered over to the nearest set of wires, and 
we anxiously awaited the effects of electric 
power on the long-idle vehicle. The rear com¬ 
partment doors had been left open as a precau¬ 
tion, and as the 600 volts tickled the controls 
for the first time in almost a year, there was a 
w hoosh of dirt and dust being expelled from the 
nooks and crannies of the motor and control 
section—and a satisfying whirr of the blower 
motor. 

‘ Want to take it for a test run?” asked the 
shop foreman assigned to assist us—and before 
his words were dry on the wind we were seated 
in the dusty Interior of the coach, anxiously 
anticipating our departure from the yard. Some 
interior stanchions had been removed from the 
coach as it lay at rest, and it was decided that 
we take a brief run down to Rccd Shops a short 
distance away on the East 105th trolley coach 
line, w hich served WoodhiJl Station, to secure 
Lhe missing pieces. 

And so, in due course, our trusty Pullman 
deposited us in front of the former foundry that 
now served as the system's main surface shops. 
Our foreman-cum-chauffeur took us upstairs 
to the main office, where we met the super¬ 
intendent, After hearing our explanation of the 
quest which had brought us to Reed, and agree¬ 
ing to seek out the missing pans, he inquired 
as to the location and condition of the bus in 
question. 

When informed it was out front, and in fact 
had come on its own steam, he paused briefly, 
picked up his chin from the floor, and insisted 
on accompanying us out front to see for him¬ 
self. When confronted with the evidence that 
a supposedly ’outdated” vehicle had suffered 
the ravages of a Cleveland winter exposed to the 
elements, he said something like "they don't 
make 'em like that anymore.” and retreated to 
his office, shaking his head and muttering all 
I he w ay. 

It was necessary to continue south on East 
93rd for a short distance to loop around at the 
short-turn Aetna terminal and head back eo the 
ham, and the looks of wonderment from pass¬ 
ing CTS buses were a sight to behold. So much 
for obsolescence. 

Through the courtesy of then-Transportation 
Superintendent Howard Cuinicr, our prized 



Glen Andersen and Dave Shore 
pose with the 874 in July 1972 
on its first run at fRM\ 


1:30 PM on Sunday afternoon, some 27 years 
of trolley coach operation in Cleveland came 
to an end. and the 874 was placed inside the 
now-closed garage awaiting removal to a 
more-permanent home. 

After a bit of red tape had been cut, the 
Omnibus Society's bid of $152 for the 874 was 
formally accepted by the Cleveland Transit 
Board and we began to make arrangements for 
its future. A number of different scenarios were 
offered, including an interesting "detour" on 
the way home, so the Pullman remained on 
CTS property for a few months pending a 
resolution of our plans. 

At the same time as the 874 sale cleared the 
Board, CTS peddled eight Marmons to 
Toronto, joining a group from Cincinnati pur¬ 
chased earlier as the only units from that 
builder ever to operate in the Dominion, While 



In July 1964 , the 874 sits outside the 
ham at Johnstown* 


coach had the honor of being the last of its 
breed to operate in Cleveland, on two special 
charters over most of the remaining system. 
Saturday and Sunday. June 15 and i6 (spelled 
for a brief period by St, Louis-built 1049). 
When our party, including 16 passengers, 
driver James Boyd and Instructor Edwin 
Russell pulled into Woodhill Station at about 


awaiting transportation northward, these 
coaches, sold for considerably more than $152 
each, sat outside at Woodhill, prompting a 
plaintive phone call one day from CTS’ ever- 
patient Ray Booth, noting that the Board was 
giving him a bit of static on the living arrange¬ 
ments at the now-closed garage, because the 
$152 874 was sequestered inside the former 
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washhouse, while the "elite" Marmons sat out¬ 
side, privy to the ravaging* of the neighborhood 
children. There was a distinct note of pleading 
in his voice, so we hurried to find a temporary 
site outside the province of CTS. 

With the help of Snow Brothers Towing of 
Cleveland, the S74 was hauled off (total tariff: 
$25.00) 10 the nearby Trolley vil 3 e USA in 
Olmsted Falls to spend the winter alongside the 
car barn, courtesy of owner Gerald Brookins, 
Meanwhile, negotiations were underway with 
the Johnstown Traction Company to operate a 
series of charters in that pleasant Pennsylvania 
city. Ultimately, through the courtesy of Assis¬ 
tant Genera] Manager George Evans, agree¬ 
ment was reached on terms, and on May 4, 
1964, the 874 was rescued from a winter and 
spring of slumber at Olmsted Falls and hustled 
off to Johnstown (again in the care of cigar- 
chewing Snow Brothers driver "Sam"). The 
several-hundred-mile trip involved a journey 
mostly over the Pennsylvania Turnpike, to the 
amazement of many drivers on that busy artery. 

To assist in the move. I had invited Larry 
Plachno (now publisher of National Bus 
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Trader) to ride with Sam in the truck while I 
followed in a rented car. A bit of business that 
had to be transacted resulted in my being 
delayed tor a short w hile, and Sam and Larry 
set off in the truck ahead of me. 

"No problem," l thought, "I've got a fast car: 
lit catch up with them in no time." 

Not with Sam driving. I wouldn't. A veteran 
of many bus and truck tows, Sam was familiar 
with his truck and the vehicle behind. We had 
been given a set of good tires for the rear of the 
coach by CTS in anticipation of at least one 
longdistance move, and Sam had taken the 
precaution of pulling the rear axles before 
departure from Woodhill. Thus, with a good 
rig, the proper linkup (and perhaps a good tail 
wind), Sam was able to coax the max out of the 
truck and its precious cargo without any real 
strain on either. 

Pittsburgh approached and receded as I in my 
"fast * car chased after the elusive 874. Inquir¬ 
ing at every toll booth as to whether a trolley 
bus had preceded me, I was always informed 
that it had—usually at least 30 minutes before. 

Ultimately. I reached the Somerset exit 
w ithout ever seeing the Ian and cream trolley 
coach. Again asking the Loll booth attendant if 
he'd seen the strange apparition, I was informed 
that the rig and its "trailer" were about 10 
minutes ahead of me. heading northward 
toward Johnstown. 

Via the local road connecting the turnpike 
with Johnstown, it was about 30 miles to the 
city, and it took more than 20 of those miles, 
driving as fast as I dared, to catch up w ith the 
elusive Sam, and perhaps another two or three 
on the w inding roads to pass him and signal my 
presence so that t could guide him to JTC’s 
Moxham bam. Not much more time elapsed 
before the classic structure on Central Avenue 
hove into view and 874 had found another 
temporary home. The balance of the $232.90 
towing fee changed hands, and Sam was on his 


way back to Cleveland, no doubt at speeds even 
faster than on the going trip. 

Before Sam left, the friendly and expert shop 
crew had inspected the coach, and pronounced 
it none the worse for some 300-odd miles of 
wear. They then set about replacing the axle, 
and doing some minor repairs lor which we had 
contracted, and which were paid on the barter 
system in GE parts graciously given us by CTS 
( “we re just cleaning out the storeroom") The 
copper alone was worth more than the S152 sale 
price. 

One aspect of the loving care given the 874 
during its stay in Johnstown deserves mention: 
on the Pullmans, the hooks that secured the 
trolley poles down were attached to the roof on 
wooden blocks formed in a graceful arc. One 
had rotted, apparently from exposure to a Lake 
Erie winter, and for tfre trip to Johnstown both 
poles were tied to the remaini ng hook. Because 
Johnstown Traction boasted a wood shop 
among the wonders at Moxham, their carpenter 
set about making an exact duplicate from a 
piece of oak he just happened to have tying 
around, carefully using a scroll saw to match 
the contours of its mate. To this day. you can’t 
tell the two apart. 

Ultimately, there w ere a total of lour special 
charters operated with the 874 in Johnstown: 
the graceful Pullman was the only trolley coach 
of its type and the only Westinghousc-equipped 
unit ever to operate there. On one occasion, our 
departure from Moxham was delayed by a 
couple of hours because of a wire bumdown 
along the main line to Roxbury; motor buses 
(of which JTC seemingly had millions, on 
dozens of routes) were substituted, and we 
found ourselves the only operating electric 
coach in the city that day after the w ire break 
was repaired. 

Another time, the 874 experienced a little 
trouble with a blown fuse just after the start of 
a night trip, resulting in the specter of its bei ng 
ignominiously hauled back a few blocks to the 
barn by the enormous Mack wrecker of which 
the company was so proud: one of JTC's jewels, 
the former Wilmington, Delaware Brills, more 
than adequately substituted for its Pullman 
cousin that night. 

One rainy Sunday, the wiper clearing the 
driver’s windshield suddenly dropped from 
view and began clearing the min from the front 
of the bus. A stop at a nearby gas station 
brought a perplexed mechanic with the proper 
tool. "I never worked on a trolley bus before, 
and matters were quickly set right, at a cost 
of $4. 

For the winter of 1964-65, the coach was 
stored on the property of a truck dealership 
along the main highway just south of town; 
ironically, on the right-of-way of the former 
Ben scree k streetcar line of fond memory. To 
insure against any vandalism, a local youngster 
whose name escapes me now was empowered, 
for a small fee, to keep his eye on the wander¬ 
ing Pullman: not so much as a pane of glass was 
even cracked during the long winter. 

After a spring return to Moxham and a trip 
over the newest trolley coach line in the United 
States at that time : the one-mile, wire-fed 
Conemaugh route, it was time to make other 
plans. Other dreams beckoned and were to be 
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It’s Saturday morning in Cleveland on 
June 15 , 1963 as the 874 gives a fan 
trip. Robert L Qliphant photo. 



The 874 takes a layover stop on the 
1964 Johnsipwn fan trip. 


eventually fulfilled; the career of Lh is boomer 
coach was not to end just yet. On a grim 
December day in 1965. a rig from Allen's 
Comers Tow ing in Hampshire, Illinois picked 
up the coach in Johnstow n and deposited it at 
CTA’s North-Cicero garage, hub of the largest 
portion of the Authority's trolley coach 
network. 

For a long time, the Omnibus Society had 
hoped to eventually operate the 874 in Chicago 
at some point enmute to its permanent home 
in Union, but we were certain that the CTA. 
with other matters to occupy most of its time 
and efforts, would probably turn thumbs down 
on the idea. Imagine our surprise when Glenn 
casually asked CTA official Elmer Milz one 
day if such a trip were possible. Fully expect¬ 
ing to hear a definitive ,l Nof Glenn had to 


retrieve his chin from the floor when Elmer 
said “Why not?" 

Plans were quickly made, and every one of 
the 44 scats in the coach was filled on Sunday, 
December 19, 1965. when the OSA set out for 
a six-hour lour of most of the still-extensive 
system; OSA trip 30 still holds the record for 
patrons on a single coach charter. One 
memorable photo stop was made at the comer 
of Chicago and Cleveland, w ith the street signs 
prominently located in most pictures. 

By this time, the -decision had been made to 
send the now-weary “boomer" to its perma¬ 
nent home at Union just as soon as the trip was 
completed and moving arrangements could be 
made. Thus as 1965 segued into 1964 the 
Pullman that had run in more cities than any 
other nan-demonstrator coach found its way to 


Union, to rest a while until it was called upon 
to perform once again. 

That day came less than 10 years later, when 
the overhead on the museum's trolley coach line 
was finally completed. History was made at 
shortly after 1:00 PM on July 30, 1975, when, 
after a final check of the overhead, the breaker 
between die rail line and the positive trolley 
coach wire along “Central Avenue" was 
removed and power began flowing into the 
short demonstration route. 874's poles w r cre 
raised and placed on the overhead, and the 
powerful blow r er motor sputtered into action 
once again. Now the very first operating trolley 
coach museum line in the world was a reality, 
and the K74 spent the afternoon skittering up 
and down the unusual line, wying using an 
overhead set-up on one end, and with a 600-volt 
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Another 

Viewpoint 

From 

Why Can’t We Be Coordinated? 

Washington 



Jeremy Kahn 


Hit re once was a bus built by Mack, 

Quite spiffs* painted silver and black. 

But the commuter jumping off his train. 
Running five minutes late, yet again, 

Got his chance to see only the Mack's back. 

E ven a contrived limerick, such as the 
one above, can often make a point; this 
one is intended ro do just that. Not 
infrequently, on this writer's daily commute 
home on the Washington, DC subway, he 
witnesses the very scene described poetically 
above, as other commuters dash from the sub¬ 
way station just in time to miss their connect¬ 
ing bus which w’as to have taken them home. 


Trolley Bus 

(Continued from page 27) 


stinger on the other, 

Alas, however, the air compressor burned 
out after live hours of running on the new line, 
and the S74 was relegated lo the trolley coach 
bam awaiting repairs. In the meantime, other 
coaches, most notably a pair of Marmons from 
the CIA. took over regular duties running for 
visitors on occasional weekends, and the 874 
enjoyed a quiet slumber in the three-track, 
nine-coach bar n that is the heart of the Union 
trolley coach complex. 

While it was sidelined for the compressor 
failure, the decision was made to replace the 
severely rusted metal below the window line, 
a victim of too many months of outdoor 
storage. This rework is proceeding, albeit 
slowly, but it will not be too long before the 
proud Pullman will take to the wires once 
again, quite possibly in its original incarnation 
as United Electric Railways 1418, 

Over the years, it has cost the writer about 
$1500 to rescue, move and preserve the 874: not 
a small sum by any means—and mostly 
expended when the dollar was worth a lot more 
than it is now. Was it worth if? In this case, die 
answer is probably yes. While a postwar 
Pullman is not exactly a unique vehicle in the 
trackless trolley world, very tew are left. There 
is a mate from Dayton, now also at IRM; but 
die 874 has a unique history and is able to sen e 
a useful function at the museum. 

The whole saga, as you have seen, was not 
without mishap, and anyone bent on such a pro¬ 
gram ought to consider the matter very 
carefully before making a commitment. All 
things considered, though, Pd probably do it 
again, 
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Why is st, as we like to say in Washington, 
that a nation which can successfully pul a man 
on the Mocm can't design and schedule modem 
transportation services to make intermoda! 
connections at least feasible, if not necessarily 
convenient? 

In a society in which we pride ourselves upon 
vast, sophisticated transportation systems, 
which, indeed, are systems of w hich we can 
just!v by proud, we seem almost wholly unable 
to coordinate different modes of transportation 
to make available to travelers the synergistic 
benefits from combining two or more different 
transportation services. 

The “easy’ 1 criticism is that each mode of 
transportation has grow n over many years with 
its own history and its own constituency , and 
w hen two inodes are to come together at a com¬ 
mon point of joinder. neither is prepared to sur¬ 
render its autonomy, its revenues (or as may be 
increasingly true today, its subsidies), merely 
for the benefits of a more coordinated total ride 
for the traveler. 

Although this desire tor each mode to retain 
its autonomy may well be understandable s and 
while such desires may by no means be limited 
to the transportation sector) such jealousy 
doesn't do much to serve the public. Serv ing the 
public is the goal for which transportation was 
created and is currently funded by public and 
private sources. One need not look far to see 
the overall failure of our transportation system 
to reach this goal > 

Drawing on the Washington area as a ready 
example, one can witness the reluctance of 
commuters to employ the Metro system w hich 
has been newly extended to their areas, because 
their use entails not only a ’ new ' ride on a 
subway, but a lengthy and time-consuming 
additional ride on a connector bus whose coor¬ 
dination with the Metro service is tenuous. 

At Washington's National Airport, connect¬ 
ing ground service is haphazard at best. 
Although the airport is itself served by Metro, 
the Metro terminal's distance from the air 
terminal itself requires either an uncomfortably 
long walk or a significant additional investment 
in time waiting for yet another connector shut¬ 
tle bus to negotiate airport roadways already 
filled to overflowing with vehicular traffic. 

These examples are by no means limited to 
Washington. DC or even to larger cities. Even 
in smaller communities, so-called transporta¬ 
tion centers, occasionally funded by UMTA 
itself, simply don't seem to have been effective 
in providing the traveler with the convenience 
he seeks in order feasibly to connect from one 
mode of service to another so that he might 
make his total trip with reasonable level of con¬ 
venience and comfort. 


To identify this problem of lack of coordina¬ 
tion is not to solve it, because iLs causes arc 
several. Yet, it remains a perplexing problem 
nonetheless, an enigma to an otherwise modem 
and up-to-date transportation system. 

One is reminded of the timeless fable of the 
several blind men who come across an ele¬ 
phant. One feels the rough hide; a second the 
huge ears; a third the massive legs, and a fourth 
the trunk. Each is enthralled by his discovery, 
but, a prisoner to his own prized part of the 
elephant’s anatomy, none is able to adequately 
describe the animal which he has discovered, 

So it is in transportation. Even among the 
most observant, there is such a fascination with 
each individual segment that there is little room 
available in the industry for the one who 
looks—or who wants to take the time to think 
about looking at the big picture. 

A current criticism of American business 
management is its insistent focus on short-term 
results and immediate profits: those projects 
which cannot generate an immediate return 
cannot generate sufficient investment tor their 
pursuit. The criticism may be equally true in 
transportation; no airline manager was ever 
promoted for spending his time and devoting 
hts resources to helping passengers traverse the 
distance from subway station to air terminal, 
even if his efforts enhance the passenger's con¬ 
venience. No intercity bus company manager 
was ever rewarded for spending time and 
devoting resources to improve schedule coor¬ 
dination between his company's services and 
those of some connecting mode, even if the 
passenger might benefit. 

Stated simply, there is very' little economic 
incentive for cooperation among transportation 
modes: in today's world of fierce competition 
and limited resources, if there is no economic 
incentive for a particular course of action, the 
course wont be followed. 

To identify the problem of lack of coordina¬ 
tion is nht to solve it. Its roots are well devel¬ 
oped in the history of each transportation 
mode. Economic incentives—even if they don \ 
permit the w isest course of action in each 
instance—are the oil which grease the bearings 
of a transportation sy stem in which most of the 
world properly stands in awe and envy. Even 
without a solution in sight, let us not become 
overly complacent; many independently suc¬ 
cessful modes of transportation do not a suc¬ 
cessful transportation system make, c* * —^ » 

Jeremy Kahn is a Washington , DC lawyer, spe¬ 
cializing- in the representation of transportation 
companies. He may be reached at Kahn and 
Kahn. 1726 M Street, N.W., Suite 702* Wash¬ 
ington, DC 20036. 















Miles for Less 


Bus Leasing and 
Tax Reform 


Phil Miles 


A s a result of the 1986 Tax Reform Act. 
the decision for a private bus operator 
to lease or purchase equipment in the 
future may not be a simple one. In the past 
many bus operators favored tax-oriented leases 
over ownership (ownership normally being 
acquired through some kind of installment 
purchase, with a bank or finance company). 
Tax-oriented leasing enabled many operators 
to have the use of the equipment, while keep¬ 
ing their operating costs, which included the 
lease payment, in a minimum. Lessors, both 
individual and corporate, were satisfied with 
the lower payments, as their after-tax yield nr 
return on investment stayed the same, 

At the end of the lease, say three to five years, 
the lessee would have no obligation except to 
tum in the bus to the lessor (assuming no dam¬ 
age beyond normal wear and tear). For a high- 
milage operator, the equipment ha&, by this 
time, sinned to show' signs of age, and mainte¬ 
nance costs have started to increase. However, 
the lessee could trade this bus for a new one. 
perhaps at only a moderately increased rental 
rate. In fact, with interest rates dropping and 
increased competition among vendors, some¬ 
times the lessee could get an even better deal 
on the new lease. If. on the other hand, the 
equipment stiU suited their purposes, the lessee 
could usually re-lease it at lower rates. 

Contrast this w ith the operator who selected 
ownership overtax leasing because there w ? as 
"equity build-up" He has made higher month¬ 
ly payments, which were probably reflected in 
higher rates to his customers, and at the end of 
Lhe same three-to-five--year period, has a bus 
w ith increasing maintenance costs. If he wants 
to trade, he now has to sell his bus in a soft, 
buyer s market, and trade his high payments for 
similarly high payments. Or, he is locked into 
a typically longer-term loan, eight to ten years, 
or may pay off the loan early for an amount 
which probably exceeds the value of the bus. 

For mam operators, both small and large, 
leasing had some distinct advantages over pur¬ 
chasing. Only in unusual circumstances, where 
the lessee's cost of capital was extremely low, 
w ould purchasing appear preferable to leading 
after performing a typical “lease vs. buy’ 
analysis. 

Under the 1986 Tax Reform Act, the very 
distinct advantages of tax-oriented leasing over 
ownership have been dealt a severe blow. 
Depreciation has been extended, lessening the 
deductions for those lessors still able to use 
rhem. The deductions themselves are worth 
less atthe 33 percent corporate federal income 
tax rate, effective in 1987, than the current 46 
percent rate. Lastly, without Lhe investment tax 
credit , worth up to ten percent of the equipment 
cost, it is difficult to maintain any appreciable 
monthly pay ment differential between a lease 
and an installment purchase. 


Nevertheless, the leasing industry had been 
around for a long time and has developed its 
own infrastructure separate from other lending 
institutions. It was successful long before tax 
benefits were available. It has done so by being 
creative and offering more flexibility than 
merely tending money to buy equipment. Until 
recently the tax benefits had been little more 
than “frosting on the cake.” So it is generally 
expected that the leasing industry will again 
become resourceful and offer creative and 
innovative lease financing, 

WhaL seems to be emerging is a greater ten¬ 
dency by lessors to take risks, not by offering 
credit to non-credit worthy lessees, but taking 
more risk in the equipment itself. The leases 
are likely to be more akin to long term rental 
contracts that to "disguised" installment pur¬ 
chases, and the leasing company is likely to 
assume a greater risk in the residual value of 
the equipment at the end of the lease. This type 
of leasing has been referred to as "Risk Leas¬ 
ing,” a term which is expected to become more 
common as its popularity increases. Techni¬ 
cally, they are still operating leases, with 
increased risk to the lessor. One of the likely 
outcomes of risk leasing might be shorter 
locked-in" lease terms, greater flexibility, and 
possibly more "’Fair Market Value" purchase 
options appearing at the end of teases. 

For a bus operator, he may find leasing 
companies w r illing to tease new equipment on 
shorter terms, providing greater flexibility. For 
a credit worthy new entrant in die bus industry, 
this might provide an opportunity to get his feet 
wet w ithout a long-term commitment to equip¬ 
ment. Operators who contract with municipal¬ 
ities to provide service, with contracts that tend 
to be in the one-to-three-year range, might 
now find leases of similar length more readily 
available. To offset the risk to the leasing com¬ 
pany of the shorter cost recovery period, pric¬ 
ing might be a little higher than for a four- 
to-eight-yearterm, but ihen the operator is not 
a risk for the possible decreased value of the 
equipment at the end of the lease. 

On the other side, the leasing company is 
hoping to make some of its gains in the actual 
fair market value of the equipment at the end 
of the tease over its projected residua! value, 
while they, not the operator, arc exposed to the 
major downside risk, a lower than anticipated 
equipment value. They will, therefore, look 
more carefully at the equipment they are leas¬ 
ing out. in terms of its potential to maintain its 
value Buses are generally considered to be a 
good risk, with higher residual value potential 
than automobiles. 

What tax reform will probably achieve, by 
reducing a major competitive advantage of teas¬ 
ing over purchasing, is increased competition 
among equipment leasing and financing institu¬ 
tions. It will create a more "level playing field ” 


There is no doubt that both the lessee and lessor 
were better off before tax reforms (at the 
expense of Uncle Sam), but when all the dust 
has settled, a highly competitive marketplace 
is expected to emerge. 

Coupled to the lowest fixed interest rates in 
years, tow fuel prices, minimal wage inflation 
and a de-regulated airline industry trying to 
destroy its own smaller competitors and raise 
prices, the bus operator could find himself in 
a very competitive position in the transporta¬ 
tion market in the next few years, g * 

Philip Miles is a Certified Public Accountant 
specializing in presiding leasing and lease con¬ 
sulting senices to the small and medium size 
transportation operator* in both public and 
private sectors. He may be reached at Miles 
Leasing Senices, 1450 East 17th Street. Suite 
226, Santa Ana. CA 92701 . (7141 543-2293. 
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Classifieds 


Classified ads are accepted at 15 cents per word with a 25- 
word minimum ($3,75). Name and address are free. Classified 
display ads are 30 cents per word with a 25-word minimum 
($7.50) Payment must accompany order. Indicate dearly 
whether as is to be in FOP SALE, WANTED, of other category. 
Send ads to Cfas&ffeds BUS WORLD. P.O. Box 35. Woodland 
Hills, CA 91385. 


BUS INDUSTRY MEMORABILIA 

10" Plastic promotional buses 
Bus & terminal post cards 
Coach operator's manuals 
Manufacturer’s advertising brochures 
Many other bus items 

Write for current catalog 
ROYAL COACH 
911 Conley Drive 
Mechaofcsburg, PA 17055 
717-591-1147 


the bus 


FOR SALE 


RECENTLY OBTAINED MORE of I he toy Marmon-Heirington- 
style plastic trolley buses from Mexico. These buses are 
orange & white (like the actual buses operated by Mexico City's 
transit system). 10-1/2" long and mint in the original package. 
Cost is$22 postpaid. Contact John Dockenaort. 448 Meadow 
Drive. Camp Hill. PA 17011 (717) 763-9117 

PHOTOS QF BOSES. Gray Line and Jefferson Lines MC-9 
coaches Continental Trailways Model 05 Silver Eagle coaches. 
Si.25 each, Send check or money order to Bob Smart. 15S65 
Tilden Street. San Leandro. CA 94579. 

COLORFUL GREYHOUND SILVERSfDE magazine ads from the 
1940sand 1950sera. 12for $50 assorted (includes postage 
and insurance). Send check to Allan P. Kane. 5020 Foster 
Road, Canandaigua. NY 14424 

DAYTON TROLLEY BUS SLIDES. Different paint schemes, 
special or commemorative buses [Centennial, Christmas, 
etc 1 Set of 20 ppd, $11.00. Adjustable caps 'Dayton Ohio the 
Trolley Bus City" with drawing, $6.00 ppd,. or 3" button same, 
SI. 15 ppd. Want to buy (with repro rights) good original slides 
of 1931 Greyhound, restored, with scenic background, aiso 
jail or RPQ buses in SW OhiD Want slides or negatrves of C&LE 
bus. William Krueger, 201B Leo St. Dayton. OH 45404. 


SET OF FIVE B.C. TRANSIT souvenir tokens, $7,00. Chrome 
plated bus ash trays. $300. Grant fareboxes, Model 41, $40,00 
plus shipping. SSAE for picture. Dale Laird, 33 West 3B Ave. 
Vancouver, B.C. V5Y 2N5. 


HG AND O SCALE buses made from basswood. List SASE Can 
build modeis to order List of buses I have, f can build. SASE 
with two stamps. Terry L. McConnell 1404 So. 21st Street, 
Artesia. NM 88210, 

WANTED 


PICTURES OF THESE two old famous bus stations Of the 
1930s. 40s, and 50s. New York City's famous historic 1) Penn¬ 
sylvania Greyhound, 34th Street. 2) Capitol Greyhound. 50th 
Street Would like to have buses shown In the station docks 
if possible but will be happy, if I can't, will take just the station 
pictures. Will pay good price for photos. Contact Mike Lawson, 
7401 Poe, Detroit, Ml 46206, (313 ) 871-3 3 85 or (313) 
569-2123 

I NEED THESE 7 ISSUES OF BUS WORLD and will pay S7 each: 
Volume 1 (Numbers 2,3,4), Volume 2 (Number3), Volumes 
(Numbers 1,2.3). Allan P Kane, 5020 Foster Road, Canan¬ 
daigua. NY 14424, 

BACK ISSUES OF BUS WORLD, Vbl. 1. Nos 2, 3.4; Vol. 2, Nos 
2, 3.4; Vo I 3, Nos 1. 2, 3. Josh Shields. 14731 26 Ave. N.E. 
Seattle. WA 98155. (206) 364-7493, 

PUBLICATIONS 


SUBSCRIBE TO THE NEW PACIFIC TRANSIT REVIEW! Light 
Rail on the West Coast. Historical Photo Section, Rosters and 
Maps. Scale bus and trolley drawings for modelers. Book- 
Reviews plus news from Chicago and New York; and many other 
features. One Year subscription S8.00 \A issues). Send 
subscription orders to. international Transportation Enter¬ 
prises. P.O Box 3206, Laguna Hills, CA 92654-3206, 

PAUL KIRCHNER© 
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Directory 


BUS WORLD READERS’ SERVICE 


this a listing ol active ttui ertfhtH&isT orgarunlta Far ciaffljnuul 
listing in IfHSt ditettory (lie ofsanizatow must include BUS WORLD on 
i'l membership mailings Hsatfei ctimpltinls a-gamsl These organifa 
front will be invrsugiiree ami 1 oof resolved The organizations will be 
rteteiet) from itie list 


NATIONAL 


Bus History Association. Inc. 
965 Me Ewan 
Windsor, Ontario 
CANADA N9B 2G1 

Motor Bus Society 

PO Box 7056 

west Trenton, NJ 08620 

REGIONAL 


Cincinnati Transit Historic Association 
Box 11135 

Cincinnati, OH 45211 

Committee for Better Transit, Inc, 

RG. Box 3106 

Long Island City, NY 11103 

The Metropolitan New York Bus Association 
PO. Box 3054 
Jersey City, NJ 07303 

The Omnibus Society 
eta John J. LeBeau 
15329 $ Chicago Road 
Dolton, IL 60413 

West Coast Motor Coach Society 
4D86 Cody Road 
Sherman Oaks, CA 91403 

Western Transit Socialy 
1506 West Nottingham Lane 
Anaheim. CA 92802 

Metro Employees Historic Vehicle Association 
821 2nd Avenue 
Seattle. WA 98104 

AUSTRALIA 


Historic Commercial Vehicle Association 
Box 9255. G PO. 

Sydney. New South Wales, 20Qi 

ENGLAND 


The Omnibus Society 
78 Nightingale Road 
Pelts Wood, Orpington 
Kent BR5 1BQ 

SWEDEN 


Sven ska Ommbusforeningen 
(Sweden Bus Association) 
Box 15 034 
S 10465 Stockholm 

WEST GERMANY 


Omnibuss piegel 
Sperberweg 17 
6100 Darmstadt 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

One year {four issues): 510.00 

Two years (eight Issues): SI8.00 

Canada: $12 per year or $22 for two years. 
Other countries: $18 per year via air mail 
U.S funds only, please. 

BUS WORLD 
P.O.Box 39 

Woodland Hills, CA 91365 
LOWER PRICES ON BACK ISSUES! 

BACK ISSUES/SAMPLE COPIES 

The following, issues are still available. Indicate 
desired issues, enclose check or money order, and 
fill In coupon below. 

Premier issue, 1978 (1/1) 

Las Vegas Transit Super Rider, RTS-II 
Washington DC busway. 

November, 1979 (2/1) 

Flxible 870, London Buses, Owner/operator, 
Minibuses. 

May, 1982 (4/3) 

APIA Transit Expo 1982, Trait ways system 
review. Chattanooga jitneys. Philadelphia trolley 
buses. First modem coach: Yellow 743, 

August, 1982 (4/4) 

German luxury coaches. Riding Greyhound, 
Telling them when to get off, Greyhound 
World’s Fair buses. 

November, 1982 (5/1) 

Highway Post Offices. VIA: San Antonio, 
UMA5S student transit. Night Dispatcher, 
AmadoT Stage Lines. 

Eagle Special (1982) 

History of the Eagle coach from conception to 
current production. 

February, 1983 (5/2) 

Super Looper travels USA, Trolley Bus Work¬ 
shop, Salt Lake City Trolley Buses, Buffalo 
Transit Center. Deregulation. 

Spring, 1983 (5/3) 

Jail Buses, London Trolley Buses. Harrisburg s 
CAT, Snow Adventure, Auto-Bus, ABA 
Marketplace 

Slimmer. 1983 (5/4) 

Frog liners of West Way Lines: Panhandle Trail- 
ways: Mobile, Alabama; Portland fare collection. 

Fall, 1983 £6/1) 

Glllig factory tour, Eagle Sales Call. Hausman’s 
new plant, Eyre Trail ways. USA loop on Trail ways. 


Winter, 1983-84 (6/2) 

Pittsburgh's PAT Busway. Prevost XL, El Paso's 
SCAT, Girl Driver, Flxible remanufacture. 

Spring. 1984 (6/3) 

Buses on Tracks. MARTA integrates rail and bus 
in Atlanta, Hong Kong operators. Riding 
Trail ways to 48 States, Farewell to Brill 

Summer. 1984 (6/4) 

Johnstown CCTA, Oceanside Transit Center, 
Driving a Routemaster. Blue Bird driver reaction. 

Winter, 1984-85 (7/2) 

Blimp Bus, APTA Bus Expo, Pushing trolley 
buses. Murray Hill, Fageol-Twin Coach restora¬ 
tion, Trailways interview. 

Spring, 1985 (7/3) 

Orange Belt Stages, Louisville TARC. Thomas 
Transit Liner, Match covers. Shore Line rider. 

Summer, 1985 (7/4) 

San Francisco Muni, Greyhound Franchises. 
Orton, TANK, New LTR. Greyhound historic 
fleet in color. 

Fall, 1985 (8/1) 

Volvo articulated, Busway review. RTS sales 
milestone. 

Spring, 1986 (8/3) 

Articulated buses, Railroad buses, TDH4801, 
Historic list of trolley bus operators. 

Summer, 1986 (8/4) 

Flxible ABR, Peerless Stages, Blacksburg 
Transit, Dayton trolley buses. 

Fall, 1986 (9/1) 

Review of transit malls. Bakersfield's rainbow 
fleet. Neoplan, Taxco 

Winter, 1986-87 (9/2) 

Hawaii; Utah Transit; Baby Old- looks: Ames. 
Iowa. 

Back issues not listed above are sold out. 

LOWER PRICES SAVE MONEY WHEN 
YOU BUY IN QUANTITY. 


Single copy, . . ,.-.$3.00 

Any five issues, .... .10,00 

Any ten issues. , ..18.00 

Any fifteen issues.. ..26.00 

All 20 available back issues.. ,31.50 

(includes Eagle Special) 


Above prices apply to U.S. and Canada. To 
other countries, back issues are available at 
$4.50 each via air mail 


BUS WORLD 
P.O.Box 39 

Woodland Hills, CA 91365 
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NEOPLAN USA SALES 
303-499-4040 

• 

NEOPLAN USA CORPORATION 
303-336-3256 

• 

NEOPLAN COACH SALES 
1-800-N-Coach-1 


Profile 

of the 

Future 


CITM-MER 





























